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Parents  or  guardians  of  pupils  are  very  earnestly  requested  to 
make  themselves  fully  acquainted  with  every  part  of  this  pamphlet, 
and  to  believe  that  the  rules  laid  down  are  strictly  carried  out.  Com¬ 
pliance  with  this  request  will  prevent  disappointment  to  them,  and 
discomfort  to  the  officers  of  the  College.— ^-Especial  attention  is  asked 
to  the  rules  regulating  leave  of  absence ,  the  receipt  of  money  and  other 
articles  by  the  pupils ,  the  semi-annual  bills ,  testimonials  required  of 
new  pupils,  &pc. 

The  Post  Office  address  is, — College  of  St.  James ,  near  Hagers¬ 
town ,  Md. 

All  letters  to  the  students  should  be  post-paid. 

They  receive  no  newspapers  or  pamphlets. \ 

Letters  on  business  to  be  directed — post-paid- — to  the  Secretary  of 
the  College. 

The  College  is  six  miles  from  Hagerstown,  and  four  from  Wil¬ 
liamsport.  There  are  no  towns  or  villages  nearer  than  these.  The 
estate  is  known  by  the  name  of  Fountain  Rock,  and  the  buildings 
are  capacious  and  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  Institution. 
The  College  and  Grammar  School  are  distinct  buildings,  and  can  ac¬ 
commodate  seventy-five  or  eighty  pupils.  In  beauty  of  position  and 
prospect,  in  complete  seclusion  and  healthfulness,  Fountain  Rock  has 
peculiar  advantages  as  the  site  of  a  school.  It  is  at  all  times  easily 
accessible  from  Hagerstown,  where  visiters  to  the  College  can  learn 
from  Mr.  J.  Swope  where  they  may  find  the  best  accommodations, 
and  the  most  comfortable  conveyance  to  the  College.  Visiters  from 
Baltimore  can  shorten  their  journey  by  leaving  the  Frederick  stage 
at  Boonsboro’,  and  taking  a  conveyance  thence  directly  to  the  Col¬ 
lege  ;  the  distance  from  Boonsboro’  being  eight  miles.  When  a  party 
consists  of  three  or  four,  comfort  and  economy  are  both  promoted  by 
hiring  a  carriage  at  the  Frederick  Rail  Road  Depot,  and  coming 
directly  to  the  College. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  ST.  JAMES. 


This  Institution  (at  first  St.  James’s  Hall,)  lias  been  in  full  and 
regular  operation  for  nearly  five  years.  It  is  a  Diocesan  Institu¬ 
tion,  established  by  the  Bishop  and  Convention  of  Maryland,  as  a 
Christian  home  for  the  children  of  the  Church  during  their  educa¬ 
tion.  The  College  is  made  for  ever  responsible  to  the  Bishop,  and 
through  him  to  the  Church,  for  the  character  of  its  instruction,  both 
academical  and  religious.  At  the  same  time  the  College  has  its  dis¬ 
tinct  Board  of  Trustees,  constituted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State, 
with  all  the  usual  corporate  and  university  powers.  The  Charter  of  the 
College  requires  that  all  the  Trustees  be  “  members  and  attached  to 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.”  The  Faculty,  deriving  their  ap¬ 
pointment  from  the  Trustees,  consists  of  a  Rector  and  Professors  in 
the  several  departments  of  Instruction.  The  By-Laws  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  require  that  the  Rector  be  always  a  presbyter  of  the  Church, 
and  that  in  his  election,  the  choice  of  the  Trustees  receive  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  Bishop. 

The  Professors  are  nominated  by  the  Rector  and  confirmed  by  the 
Trustees;  all  other  officers  are  appointed  by  the  Rector  alone. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  By-Laws  will  further  exhibit  the 
character  and  design  of  the  College,  as  defined  and  established  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  : 

“  The  religious  instruction  of  the  College  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  Catholic  Faith,  as  held  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America;  and  the  religious  services  shall  be 
agreeable  to  the  formularies  of  said  Church.” 

“  The  internal  government  of  the  College,  in  all  its  departments, 
shall  be  vested  in  the  Rector  and  Professors  of  the  same.” 

“  The  College  shall  be  subject  to  the  visitation  and  inspection  of 
the  Bishop  of  Maryland,  as  official  visiter  of  the  same.  The  Bishop 
shall  approve  of  the  course  of  studies  in  the  College,  and  may  require 
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an  examination  of  the  students,  at  least  once  a  year,  before  himself, 
or  visiters  appointed  by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  Bishop  shall  also 
require  the  annual  report  of  the  state  of  the  Institution,  to  be  laid 
before  the  Church  in  such  a  way  as  he  may  deem  proper.” 

By  these  and  similar  provisions  the  ecclesiastical  responsibility,  and 
the  sound  teaching  of  the  College  are  openly  avowed  and  permanent¬ 
ly  secured. 

This  responsibility  abroad  does  not,  however,  at  all  interfere  with 
the  vigor  and  efficiency  of  discipline  within  ;  the  internal  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  College,  in  all  its  departments,  being  vested  solely  in  the 
Rector  and  Faculty.  Their  decisions  are,  in  every  case,  final. 

May ,  1847. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


FREDERICK  DORSEY,  M.  D. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  W.  R.  WHITTINGHAM,  D.  D. 
The  Rev.  THEODORE  B.  LYMAN. 

The  Rev.  JOHN  B.  IvERFOOT. 

The  Rev.  RUSSELL  TREYETT. 

The  Rev.  DWIGHT  E.  LYMAN. 

WILLIAM  G.  HARRISON,  Esq. 

JOSEPH  C.  PASSMORE,  Esq. 

J.  MASON  CA3IPBELL,  Esq. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Rt.  Rev.  W.  R.  WHITTINGHAM,  D.  D.,  President. 
JOSEPH  C.  PASS3IORE,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  DWIGHT  E.  LY3IAN,  Secretary. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  COLLEGE  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


The  Rev.  JOHN  B.  KERFOOT,  M.  A.  Rector, 

And  Professor  of  the  Evidences  and  Ethics  of  Christianity 

The  Rev.  RUSSELL  TREVETT,  M.  A. 
Professor  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  Languages, 

and  of  History. 

JOSEPH  C.  PASSMORE,  M.  A.  Vice  Rector, 

And  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  Intellectual  Philosophy, 
and  Political  Economy. 

GEORGE  W.  COAKLAY,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  Nat.  Philosophy,  and  Chemistry. 

The  Rev.  DWIGHT  E.  LYMAN,  M.  A.  Chaplain, 
And  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages. 

W.  W.  THEOBALD,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

SAMUEL  H.  KERFOOT,  M.  A. 

Assistant  to  the  Rector  in  the  Grammar  School,  and  Secretary 

of  the  College. 

ROBERT  G.  H.  CLARKSON,  B.  A.  Librarian, 
Instructor  in  the  English  Language,  and  in  History. 

JOSEPH  P.  CLARKSON,  B.  A.  }  ™ 

CORNELIUS  E.  SWOPE,  B.  A.  >  n  lurors  Vle  . 
GEORGE  C.  MORRIS,  B.  A.  )  Giammar  School. 

LEWIS  P.  CLOVER,  N.  A. 

Professor  of  Drawing  and  Painting. 

FORTUNE  BLANCHY, 

Professor  of  Instrumental  Music. 

C.  W.  BURNS, 

Actuary  and  Steward. 


Mr.  JACOB  SWOPE,  of  Hagerstown, 
Curator. 


INTERNAL  GOVERNMENT,  STUDIES,  Etc. 

The  character  and  design  of  the  Institution  remain  the  same  as 
from  its  first  establishment.  It  professes  and  aims  to  be  a  Christian 
Home,  provided  and  controlled  by  the  Church,  for  the  thorough 
training  of  the  young  in  human  science,  Christian  virtue,  and  the 
true  faith. 

The  following  statements  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  as  those 
before  published,  with  such  alterations  and  additions  as  the  extended 
character  and  increased  number  of  pupils  of  the  Institution  now 
require. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  RECTOR,  PROFESSORS,  Etc. 

The  Institution  is  conducted  by  the  Rector  and  his  assistants,  all 
devoting  their  whole  time  and  care  to  its  duties.  The  Rector,  be¬ 
sides  instructing  several  classes,  has  the  superintendence  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  all  the  departments  of  study;  his  principal  care,  however,  be¬ 
ing  that  of  the  government,  and  the  moral  and  religious  training  of 
the  boys:  and  to  him,  as  the  Father  of  the  Family,  is  this  training  to 
be  regarded  as  fully  entrusted  for  the  time  being. 

To  the  Professors  and  Instructors  before  named,  belongs  the  duty 
of  teaching  the  classes  in  the  several  branches  of  learning.  Proper 
assistance  in  preparing  their  lessons  is  given  to  the  pupils  during  the 
hours  of  study,  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  Study  Hall.  Most 
of  those  engaged  in  instruction  share  also  the  duty  of  supervision 
during  the  hours  of  recreation,  the  youngest  pupils  being  divided  into 
small  sections  under  the  charge  of  proper  prefects.  The  boys  are 
thus  never  left  without  the  supervision  suited  to  their  age,  one  or 
more  of  the  instructors  always  associating  familiarly  with  them  in 
their  hours  of  relaxation  as  well  as  of  study. 

THE  STUDIES. 

The  first  object,  of  the  Institution,  in  regard  to  learning,  is  to  make 
the  pupils  good  English  scholars.  Daily  instruction  is  given  to  all 
the  pupils  in  some  of  the  English  branches.  Besides,  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  to  which  so  much  prominence  is  given,  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  isolated  studies  pursued  only  for  their  own  sake. 
Thev  are  the  surest  means  of  intellectual  culture,  as  tested  by  the 
experience  of  ages,  and  if  only  for  the  improvement  of  the  student  in 
his  own  tongue,  deserve  all  the  time  and  attention  bestowed  on  them. 
By  means  of  written  translations — the  best  introduction  to  composi¬ 
tion,  comparison  of  synonymes,  derivation,  and  similar  exercises,  the 
student  in  the  ancient  languages  is  at  the  same  time  becoming  a 
better  English  scholar. 
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Great  pains  are  taken  in  cultivating  the  memory  in  the  most  pro¬ 
fitable  manner,  by  storing  it  with  the  choicest  passages  of  the  classics 
in  all  the  languages  studied.  Memoriter  exercises  are  required  from 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  course. 

COURSE  OF  PREPARATORY  STUDIES  IN  THE 
GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

ENGLISH. 

Reading  aloud  daily;  Penmanship;  English  Grammar;  Writing 
from  dictation ;  Definitions  and  Synonymes;  Memoriter  Exercises; 
Ancient  and  Modern  History,  begun  in  simple  catechisms,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  approved  authors;  Composition;  Elocution. 

ARITHMETIC,  MATHEMATICS,  ETC. 

Elementary,  Practical,  Analytical  Arithmetic;  Geography;  Draw¬ 
ing  of  Maps;  Elementary  Geometry;  Algebra;  Use  of  Globes;  In¬ 
troductory  course  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy;  Elements 
of  Chemistry. 


LATIN. 

Grammar  and  Written  Exercises;  Vocabulary;  Latin  Lessons; 
Viri  Romae  ;  Caesar’s  Commentaries;  Collectanea  Sacra  Latina;  Cor¬ 
nelius  Nepos;  Excerpts  from  Ovid;  Sallust’s  Cataline  and  Jugur- 
tliine  War;  Prosody;  Virgil’s  iEneid,  six  books;  Double  Transla¬ 
tions;  Extracts  from  the  above  authors  committed  to  memory,  a 
constant  Exercise  throughout  the  course;  Roman  Antiquities,  and 
Classical  History. 

GREEK. 

Grammar  and  Written  Exercises;  Vocabulary;  Greek  Lessons, 
Greek  Reader;  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew;  Xenophon’s  Anabasis 
and  Cyropnedia;  Double  Translations,  and  Extracts  committed  to 
memory  as  in  Latin ;  Greek  Antiquities. 

*  FRENCH. 

Begun  in  the  Grammar  School  and  prosecuted  as  described  on 
page  12. 

*  MERCANTILE  STUDIES. 

Opportunities  for  the  various  Mercantile  Studies  will  be  given  to 
those  whose  parents  desire  it. 


#  Pursued  also  in  connexion  with  the  Collegiate  Studies, 
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*  PERSPECTIVE,  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING. 

In  this  department,  the  professor  (a  Member  of  the  National  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Design,  New  York)  instructs  in  pencil  and  crayon  drawing, 
and  in  oil  and  water-color  painting — at  $10  per  quarter,  five  lessons 
in  class  each  week.  The  Professor  proposes  also  to  give  gratuitously 
to  larger  classes,  lectures  and  general  exercises  in  Perspective. 

*3IUSIC. 

Instruction  in  Instrumental  Music  is  given  at  $10  per  quarter — 
three  lessons  per  week.  Instruction  in  Vocal  Music  without 
charge. 

Those  who  desire  instruction  for  their  sons,  either  in  Drawing, 
&c.,  or  Music,  should  make  application  to  the  Rector. 

The  Sacred  Studies  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Religious 
Education. 


COLLEGIATE  STUDIES. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  LATIN. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

Cicero — Select  Orations. 

Livy — Three  books. 

Horace — Odes. 

Syntax;  Writing  Latin;  Prosody;  Memoriter  Exercises;  Double 
Translations. 

Classical  Geography  and  Roman  Antiquities. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

Horace — Satires,  Epistles. 

Virgil — Eclogues,  Georgies. 

Cicero — De  Senectute,  De  Amicitia. 

Writing  Latin;  Prosody;  Memoriter  Exercises;  Double  Transla¬ 
tions. 

Roman  Literature,  Archaeology  of  Art,  Mythology. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Tacitus— Agricola,  Germany,  History. 

Juvenal;  Terence,  one  play. 

Horace — De  Arte  Poetica. 

Cicero — Select  Letters,  Tusculan  Questions,  or  De  Officiis. 

Latin  Composition;  Prosody;  Memoriter  Exercises;  Double  Trans¬ 
lations. 

Archaeology  of  Roman  Literature. 
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^Pursued  also  in  connexion  with  the  Collegiate  Studies. 
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SENIOR  CLASS. 

Quinctilian;  Cicero  De  Oratore. 

Seneca — Extracts  from  his  Ethical  Writings. 

The  iEneid  reviewed,  and  extracts  from  Latin  Authors  not  before 
read. 

Latin  Themes. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  GREEK. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

Herodotus. 

Iliad — Six  books. 

St.  John’s  Gospel. 

Syntax  and  Exercises;  Prosody;  Memoriter  Exercises. 

Classical  Geography  and  Grecian  Antiquities. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

Isocrates  to  Demonicus. 

Theophrastus. 

The  Iliad,  Odyssey  and  other  portions  of  Graeca  Majora,  Yol.  2. 
Thucydides  ;  Xenophon’s  Memorabilia. 

Demosthenes — De  Corona. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  Revelation. 

Writing  Greek;  Prosody;  Memoriter  Exercises. 

Grecian  Literature. 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 

CEdipus  Tyrannus  and  Medea  entire  ;  Selections  from  the  other  Tra¬ 
gedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 

Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

Greek  Composition;  Metres;  Memoriter  Exercises. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Prometheus  Yinctus. 

Longinus. 

Extracts  from  Greek  Authors  not  before  read. 

The  Iliad  or  Odyssey  reviewed. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  studied  critically. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  EXACT  SCIENCE,  Etc. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

Algebra  continued ;  Geometry  and  Plane  Trigonometry,  with  their 
applications  to  Surveying,  Mensuration,  &c.  Introductory 
course  of  Natural  Philosophy  begun. 
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SOPHOMORE  CLASS 

Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  its  applications  to  Navigation,  Nau¬ 
tical  Astronomy,  &c.  Analytical  Geometry  of  two  dimensions. 
Introductory  course  of  Natural  Philosophy  continued. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Analytical  Geometry  of  three  dimensions.  Differential  Calculus, 
Natural  Philosophy  of  Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  Magnetism, 
Chemistry. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Integral  Calculus,  Analytical  Mechanics  and  Astronomy.  Mineral- 
ology.  Geology,  &c. 

As  the  course  here  marked  out  is  a  very  full  one,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  vary  it  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  ability  and  degree  of  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  class.  The  effort  will  be  rather  to  impart  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  portion  gone  over,  than  to  hurry  the  class  over 
nearly  the  whole  range  of  mathematical  science,  whether  the  mem¬ 
bers  understand  it  or  not.  At  the  same  time,  care  will  be  taken  not 
to  detain  a  class  too  long  on  any  part  of  the  course  on  account  of  the 
backwardness  of  the  members. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  ENGLISH  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

Modern  History,  Definitions,  Synonymes,  Written  Translations, 
Composition,  Elocution. 

Holy  Scriptures. 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

Ancient  History,  Synonymes,  Written  Translations,  Composition, 
Elocution. 

Rhetoric  begun. 

Lectures  on  English  Prose  Writers. 

Holy  Scriptures. 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Whateley’s  Rhetoric. 

Logic,  Evidences  of  Christianity.  Composition. 
Extemporaneous  Speaking  in  Debates  on  given  questions. 
Lectures  on  the  modern  British  Poets. 

Christian  Antiquities. 

Holy  Scriptures. 


SENIOR  CLASS. 

Moral,  Intellectual,  and  Political  Philosophy. 
Constitutional  Law. 
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Themes;  Extemporaneous  Speaking  in  Debates  on  given  subjects. 
Lectures  on  the  older  English  Poets. 

Butler’s  Analogy. 

Holy  Scriptures. 

Members  of  the  Senior  Class,  intending  to  take  Holy  Orders,  will 
be  required  to  study  Hebrew  so  far  as  to  read  the  prose  extracts  con¬ 
tained  in  Prof.  Nordheimer’s  Chrestomathy. 

***  Candidates  for  the  Freshman  Class  will  be  examined  in  Sal¬ 
lust’s  Jugurthine  War ;  the  first  six  books  of  the  iEneid  ;  Cicero’s 
Orations  against  Catiline  ;  Latin  Grammar  ;  Prosody  ;  Roman  Anti¬ 
quities ;  Lucian’s  Dialogues;  the  first  three  books  of  Xenophon’s  An¬ 
abasis;  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  ;  Greek  Grammar;  Grecian  Antiquities. 
Elementary  Geometry;  Algebra,  through  simple  equations;  English 
Grammar  ;  Geography  ;  History. 

|3P  Candidates  for  any  class  must  be  prepared  for  all  the  studies 
of  the  class  they  wish  to  enter. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

French  is  begun  in  the  Grammar  School  and  continued  in  the  Col¬ 
lege.  The  other  Modern  Languages  are  studied  in  the  College. 

In  French.— -The  oral  system  of  Manesca  ;  the  Grammar  of  Noel 
and  Chapsal  in  French,  (authorised  for  use  in  the  Schools  of  France,) 
a  course  of  reading  in  the  classic  authors  of  French  Literature; 
Translations  into  French,  and  constant  practice  in  speaking. 

In  German. — Bokum’s  Introduction,  Ollendorf’s  German  Gram¬ 
mar;  a  course  of  reading  in  the  Standard  Works  of  German  Litera¬ 
ture;  translations  from  French  into  German,  and  vice  versa;  and  con¬ 
stant  exercise  in  speaking. 

In  Italian. — A  similar  course  will  be  pursued, — as  also 

In  Spanish,  so  far  as  time  will  allow.  The  double  object  aimed 
at  in  each  language,  is  to  give  the  pupil  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  best  writers,,  and  a  facility  in  the  use  of  the  spoken  as  well  as 
written  language  ;  learning  each  new  language  through  the  medium 
of  one  of  those  already  acquired. 

THE  CLASSES. 

There  are  seven  regular  classes,  three  in  the  Grammar  School  and 
four  in  the  College,  beginning  with  the  simpler  English  branches  and 
continuing  through  the  foregoing  programme  of  studies. 

A  pupil  is  not  obliged  to  remain  a  certain  period  in  one  class,  but 
is  promoted  according  to  his  progress.  The  studies  of  the  College 
classes,  however,  require  a  year  for  each. 

Every  student  ordinarily  makes  twenty-two  recitations  in  class 
each  week.  Each  lesson  occupies  two  hours,  one  for  preparation 
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and  one  for  recitation.  The  preparation  is  always  made  in  the  com¬ 
mon  study-halls  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  instructors,  and 
with  such  occasional  assistance  as  maybe  needed.  The  classes  re¬ 
cite  in  separate  rooms. 

To  secure  due  vigor  and  industry,  both  from  teachers  and  pupils, 
as  well  as  regular  advancement  in  the  prescribed  course  of  studies, 
there  are  three  examinations  each  year,  viz:  at  Christmas,  Easter, 
and  Midsummer,  upon  the  whole  work  of  the  preceding  three 
months,  and  conducted  before  the  Trustees,  the  Bishop,  and  such 
visiters  as  may  be  appointed  by  him  for  the  purpose. 

The  following  arrangement  we  also  deem  important.  The  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  each  department  is  required  to  exercise  a  minute  and  con¬ 
stant  supervision  over  all  its  details.  He  frequently  reviews  every 
class,  not  under  his  own  immediate  instruction,  in  the  presence  of  its 
regular  teacher.  In  this  way  the  teacher  is  taught  how  to  do  his 
work,  and  all  the  teachers  in  each  department  learn  the  same  method 
in  their  work.  Every  boy  is  brought  under  the  personal  observation 
and  examination  of  the  Professor,  and  commended  or  reproved  as  he 
may  merit.  Again,  each  Professor  reports  to  the  Rector  statedly,  or 
as  occasion  may  require,  the  general  state  of  the  classes  in  his  de¬ 
partment,  and  also  such  individual  cases  as  may  call  for  special  atten¬ 
tion  or  admonition  from  the  Rector.  When  to  this  are  added  the 
daily  reports  of  delinquencies  and  the  public  reading  of  the  weekly 
reports  of  every  boy  by  the  Rector,  the  monthly  reports  to  parents, 
and  the  examinations  of  all  the  classes  before  the  Faculty  or  other 
appointed  visiters,  it  will  be  seen  that  no  means  are  left  untried  to  se¬ 
cure  diligence  and  success  in  study. 

ANNUAL  TESTIMONIALS. 


At  the  end  of  each  year,  all  who  merit  them,  publicly  receive  tes¬ 
timonials  of  excellence  in  conduct  and  scholarship.  These  testimonials 
are  of  three  grades.  The  first  and  highest  is  attained  by  very  few  ; 
even  the  second  and  third  testimonials  prove  a  very  decided  superiority 
over  others  in  good  conduct  and  scholarship.  The  records  of  the 
whole  session  decide  for  each  boy  whether  he  is  to  receive  any  testi¬ 
monial,  and  what  its  grade  shall  be.  At  the  Commencement  in  1845, 
out  of  fifty-two  boys,  three  received  testimonials  of  the  first  grade, 
eight  of  the  second  grade,  and  three  of  the  third  grade.  At  the 
Commencement  in  1846,  out  of  seventy-five  boys,  nine  received  testi¬ 
monials  of  the  first  grade,  nine  of  the  second  grade,  and  ten  of  the 
third  grade.  This  shows  that  about  one  in  three  is  thus  distinguished. 
Yet  the  requisite  degree  of  merit  is  absolute,  not  comparative;  and 
testimonials  of  any  grade  are  given  to  none  or  to  many,  according 
to  their  deserts.  We  avoid  all  appeals  to  the  feelings  of  rivalry.  The 
ladder  is  wide  enough  to  allow  as  many  as  have  the  requisite  zeal  and 
ability,  to  attain  its  highest  steps  and  stand  there  together.  The  tes¬ 
timonials  are  duly  certified  by  the  Faculty,  and  presented  by  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  at  the  Annual  Commencement. 
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ORDER,  DISCIPLINE,  Etc. 

[The  Statement  of  order,  discipline,  &c.,  which  follows,  is  not 
equally  applicable  in  all  parts  to  boys  of  different  ages  and  classes. 
The  necessary  modifications  of  our  discipline  (which  will  readily  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  to  the  reader)  are  easily  secured  now  by  the  division 
of  our  boys  into  two  households, — the  College  for  the  older,  and  the 
Grammar  School  for  the  younger  students;  while  both  households 
have  the  personal  care  of  the  Rector,  and  meet  in  the  same  Chapel 
and  the  same  Refectory.] 

THE  SECTIONS  AND  PREFECTS. 

Besides  the  division  of  the  pupils  into  classes,  according  to  their 
advancement  in  their  studies,  there  is  another  and  important  division 
of  the  younger  pupils  into  sections,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them 
in  small  companies,  and  preventing  their  promiscuous  association,  as 
much  as  possible.  Each  section  is  under  the  care  of  its  own  prefect, 
and  consists  of  ten  boys  who,  for  the  most  part,  belong  to  the  same 
class.  The  several  sections  have  their  own  divisions  in  the  refectory, 
the  dormitories,  &c.  ;  and  in  their  amusements,  their  own  gardens, 
and  generally  their  own  play-grounds.  During  the  hours  not  appro¬ 
priated  to  study  and  recitations  they  are  in  the  company  of  their  pre¬ 
fects,  who  act  the  part  of  their  elder  brothers. 

Under  such  an  arrangement,  the  prefects  co-operating  with  the 
Rector,  and  immediately  under  his  direction,  there  is  a  near  approach 
to  family  government  and  influence;  the  advantages  of  private  with 
those  of  public  education  are,  in  a  good  degree,  united;  and  the  evils 
of  promiscuous  company  and  contagious  example  (as  the  latter  can 
be  so  easily  detected)  may  be,  to  a  great  degree,  excluded. 

THE  DAILY  ORDER. 

The  waking  bell  rings  at  6  o’clock,  (in  summer  half  an  hour  earlier) 
when  the  boys  rise  and  in  eight  minutes  appear  at  roll-call.  Then 
they  go  to  the  wash-room,  superintended  by  prefects.  At  twenty 
minutes  before  seven,  they  proceed  to  breakfast  in  the  Refectory, 
where  the  students  take  their  meals,  always  in  company  with  their 
Instructors  and  all  the  members  of  the  family.  After  breakfast  they 
are  at  liberty  half  an  hour  in  the  open  air;  or  in  bad  weather  in  the 
house.  At  half  past  seven  the  bell  calls  all  the  household  to  the 
Chapel  for  morning  prayers,  which  on  every  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
and  on  all  the  Holy  Days  are  the  regular  morning  services  of  the 
Church.  Next  the  boys  go  to  the  Study-Halls,  where  half  an  hour 
is  spent  in  exercises  in  Orthography,  Elocution,  English  Grammar 
and  Composition,  &c.,  according  to  their  various  acquirements.  In 
these  exercises  all  the  pupils  unite.  The  succeeding  four  hours  are 
spent  in  alternate  study  and  recitation,  with  an  interval  of  a  few 
minutes  between  each  for  recreation.  During  study  and  recitation 
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hours  the  strictest  silence  is  enjoined,  and  no  intercourse  allowed 
among  the  boys. 

At  twelve  the  boys  wash  for  dinner,  and  at  ten  minutes  past  twelve 
the  Chapel  bell  rings,  to  remind  all  of  the  duty  of  devotion  at  that 
hour.  Some  repair  to  the  Chapel,  where  a  short  service  is  per¬ 
formed;  attendance  on  which  is  wholly  voluntary. 

At  twenty-five  minutes  past  twelve,  the  dinner  bell  calls  them  to 
the  section-line,  when  they  go  in  order  to  the  Refectory.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  dinner  they  assemble  for  a  short  time,  when  the  reports  by 
the  Professors,  Instructors  and  Prefects  of  delinquencies  in  lessons 
or  conduct,  are  examined  into,  and  are  followed  with  such  discipline 
as  the  cases  require. 

From  one  to  two,  recreation. 

From  two  to  four,  study  and  recitation. 

From  four  to  five,  recreation. 

From  five  to  seven,  study  and  recitation. 

Tea  at  seven. 

During  the  months  of  June  and  July,  this  arrangement  is  changed 
to  suit  the  season. 

At  half  past  seven  all  repair  to  the  Chapel  for  the  evening  family 
/prayers;  thence  at  once  to  the  Study-Halls,  where  a  short  space  of 
silence  is  set  apart  for  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  remainder 
of  the  evening  is  spent  in  reading,  study,  or  quiet  amusement,  and  by 
nine  all  are  in  the  dormitories,  where  each  sleeps  in  a  separate  bed. 
The  dormitories  are  kept  lighted  during  the  night,  and  are  under  the 
charge  of  the  Prefects  that  sleep  in  them.  A  few  of  the  eldest  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  College  are  allowed  to  sit  up,  for  the  purpose  of  extra 
study  or  reading,  until  ten  o’clock  ;  nme  beyond  that  hour. 

The  order  on  Sundays  and  Holy  Days  will  be  found  under  the 
head  of  Religious  Education. 

THE  WEEKLY  REVIEW. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  there  is  an  assembly  of  all  belonging  to 
the  Grammar  School  and  College  in  their  respective  Study-Halls, 
when  the  standing  of  each  boy  in  his  studies  during  the  past  week  is 
announced,  as  well  as  his  behaviour  in  Chapel,  his  manners  and  good 
or  ill  conduct  in  general;  each  of  which  is  designated  by  the  num¬ 
bers,  9,  8,  7,  6,  &c.  downwards. 

No  Strangers  are  admitted  to  this  review,  as  any  greater  publicity 
than  that  of  the  School  is  not  desirable  on  such  an  occasion. 

THE  MONTHLY  REPORT. 

From  the  weekly  report,  a  report  is  made  out  for  the  month,  on  all 
the  heads  above  stated,  and  forwarded  to  the  parents.  They  receive 
a  report  of  the  whole  class  in  which  their  son  may  be,  but  only  his 
column  is  marked.  Thus  his  relative  as  well  as  absolute  standing  is 
known  to  his  parents  without  any  exposure  of  his  classmates.  Thus  .* 
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A  Record  is  kept,  in  which  an  account  is  opened  with  every  hoy, 
stating  the  particulars  of  the  delinquencies  for  which  he  has  on  any 
day  been  reported  to  the  Rector,  in  conduct  or  recitations,  for  which 
he  has  incurred  “ disorder  marks.”  These  disorder  marks  are  given 
in  some  such  proportion  as  follows:  For  absence  from  Roll,  2.  Late 
in  class,  1  for  every  minute.  Disorder  in  class,  2  or  more,  according 
to  its  degree,  &c.  &c. 


REWARDS. 

Diligence,  in  study  is  sought  to  be  promoted  only  by  motives  and 
incentives  of  the  purest  kind.  Prizes  seldom  are  offered,  or  any  of 
the  ordinary  methods  adopted  of  exciting  a  spirit  of  rivalry.  The 
degrees  of  the  scale,  by  which  standing  in  scholarship  is  marked,  are 
fixed,  and  have  no  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  pupils,  as  compared 
with  one  another.  Thus  a  recitation  in  all  respects  satisfactory,  is 
marked  9  ;  a  good  recitation,  8:  one  rather  inferior,  7 ;  and  so  down¬ 
wards.  In  like  manner,  conduct,  manners,  and  decorum,  are  noted 
by  these  marks.  Arbitrary  rewards  as  well  as  punishments,  are  ex¬ 
cluded;  the  chief  inducements  proposed  to  industry  and  good  conduct, 
being  the  gratification  of  parents,  the  prospect  of  future  respectability, 
and  above  all,  the  approbation  of  conscience.  With  a  view  to  this, 
marks  for  industry  are  given,  which  must  often,  of  course,  differ 
widely  from  those  which  indicate  only  success.  Duty,  with  all  the 
secondary  motives  that  can  be  properly  called  to  its  support,  is  the 
consideration  continually  enforced.  Hence  a  more  general  applica¬ 
tion  is  secured,  and  the  process  by  which  it  is  gained  is  also  salutary. 
Testimonials  of  excellence  are  given  annually  to  all  who  merit  them, 
as  explained  on  page  13. 


PUNISHMENTS. 

Corporal  punishment  is  so  rarely  resorted  to,  that  it  should  not 
be  mentioned  as  a  part  of  the  ordinary  discipline.  It  is  not  objected 
to  on  principle,  but  as  it  is  peculiarly  the  duty  of  the  parent  it  is 
judged  on  the  whole  inexpedient  in  a  school  which  relies  chiefly  for 
its  power  on  the  affections  and  conscience.  Hence  severe  punish¬ 
ment  of  any  kind  is  almost  wholly  unknown.  When  a  boy  deserves 
it,  the  Rector  prefers  giving  it  over  to  the  hands  of  the  parents.  The 
error  of  the  School  is,  perhaps,  likely  to  be  too  much  lenity,  from  a 
dread  of  increasing  the  temptations  to  falsehood  and  deceit  by  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  terror.  The  Christian  Educator  desires,  above  all  things,  to 
keep  the  heart  of  his  pupil  open  to  such  considerations  as  belong  to 
its  peculiar  province.  He  will  deal  with  him  as  much  as  possible  in 
private.  He  will  admonish,  reprove,  and  persuade  with  all  patience 
and  long  suffering.  His  field  of  culture  is  the  heart,  and  he  will  be 
cautious  how,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  minor  gain,  he  crushes  any  germ  of 
goodness  there. 

Still  there  is  no  dispensing  with  some  system  of  correction  which 
will  act  with  mechanical  certainty :  accordingly,  a  boy  knows  that  for 
certain  lesser  irregularities  he  gets  so  many  disorder  marks  to  be  sent 
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home  in  the  monthly  report.  If  he  neglects  his  lesson  when  he 
should  study,  he  must  study  when  he  might  play.  If  he  is  disrespect¬ 
ful  in  his  language,  or  disobedient,  he  takes  his  place  at  a  side  table 
in  the  refectory,  and  makes  a  plainer  meal.  If  he  is  habitually  neg¬ 
ligent  of  his  studies,  or  of  the  rules  of  order,  he  is  put  under  an  in¬ 
terdict ,  which  prohibits  him  from  the  amusement  and  privileges  of 
his  companions.  If  he  evinces  a  refractory  temper  he  is  kept  in  a 
room  alone,  and  on  spare  diet.  If  he  continues  perverse,  he  is  sent 
to  his  parents  for  their  admonition  :  when  they  are  at  too  great  a  dis¬ 
tance,  his  suspension  is  carried  into  effect  in  some  other  way,  con¬ 
sistent  with  his  good.  If  the  school,  after  a  reasonable  time,  fails  of 
its  proper  effect  upon  him,  his  parents  are  requested  to  withdraw  him. 
Very  rarely  is  a  boy  formally  expelled — only  when  flagrant  miscon¬ 
duct,  or  gross  and  open  vice  may  demand  the  example.  The  habitu¬ 
ally  profane  or  impure  should  not  be  sent  to  us.  If  known,  they  are 
not  received.  If  we  find  them  among  us,  we  attempt  their  reform¬ 
ation;  but  discontinue  the  effort  at  once,  so  soon  as  the  evil  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  corrupt  becomes  dangerous  to  others.  Removals  from 
the  College  for  this  reason  are  unavoidable.  The  safety  of  the  many 
cannot  in  justice  be  too  long  jeoparded  in  an  unlikely  effort  to  reform 
an  individual.  But  such  removals,  when  necessary,  are  made  private¬ 
ly,  in  kindness,  and  after  such  advice  as  may  lead  in  other  scenes  to 
worthier  conduct. 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

This  is  made  a  separate  head  for  convenience,  not  because  it  is  a 
matter  only  for  set  times  in  the  institution,  for  of  course,  if  it  be 
worth  any  thing,  it  is  going  on  always.  As  in  a  well-ordered  home 
the  most  effective  culture  is  that  of  the  good  example  and  conversation 
of  the  elder  branches  of  the  family,  so  it  is  trusted  that  the  Christian 
education  of  this  adopted  family  is  influenced  every  day  and  hour  by 
the  Christian  principles  and  sentiments  of  their  superiors.  One  or 
two  points  may  be  stated. 

The  holy  Scriptures,  together  with  the  Catechism  and  Prayer 
Book,  which  of  course  afford  the  ground-work  of  all  the  religious 
teaching,  are  constantly  read  in  the  chapel,  and  the  pupils  commit  a 
portion  of  them  to  memory  every  Sunday. 

The  history  and  biography  of  the  early  Church  form  another  valu- 
ble  and  edifying  topic  of  instruction. 

As  the  sons  of  Churchmen,  the  pupils  are  carefully  taught  the 
character  and  claims  of  their  own  Communion,  as  a  part  of  the  one 
Catholic  Church  of  Christ;  and  those  who  are  old  enough,  are  taught 
to  understand  the  false  ground  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

When  of  a  proper  age,  they  are  directed  to  confirmation  as  the 
ratification  of  their  baptismal  vows,  to  which  they  are  solemnly 
bound.  But  those  only  are  encouraged  to  present  themselves  for 
that  sacred  rite,  who  give  evidence  of  proper  dispositions,  and  seem 
resolved  in  earnest  on  leading  “  a  godly,  righteous  and  sober  life.” 
Such  as  these,  when  asking  for  confirmation,  will  be  taught  to  look 
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upon  that  rite  as  renewing  and  increasing  their  obligation  to  a  very 
early  participation  in  the  Holy  Communion. 

A  meeting  for  devotional  exercises  and  more  familiar  advice  than 
can  suitably  be  given  in  the  pulpit,  is  often  held,  as  a  “  voluntary  meet¬ 
ing,”  on  Friday  evenings.  It  is  desirable  to  have  some  services  which 
the  pupils  may  attend  at  their  pleasure,  in  addition  to  those  which 
are  obligatory;  both  for  the  sake  of  the  more  devout,  and  to  give 
others  a  constant  opportunity  of  taking  an  easy  step  towards  an  open 
avowal  of  religious  principles.  The  “Mid-day  service”  at  twelve 
o’clock  in  the  chapel,  and  the  voluntary  meetings,  answer  this  pur¬ 
pose — it  not  being  of  course  their  principal  object. 

In  cherishing  a  spirit  of  piety  in  the  school,  while  there  is  never 
any  attempt  at  religious  excitement,  and  reliance  is  placed  on  con¬ 
stant  training  rather  than  occasional  stimulants,  religion  is  always 
presented  to  the  heart  and  the  affections,  and  seriousness  and  devout 
sensibilities  are  assiduously  cultivated.  The  means  employed  are  the 
ordinances  of  the  Church,  the  stated  services  and  sermons,  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  after  which,  as  the  most  common  and 
successful,  serious  conversations  in  private.  For  these  latter,  the 
Christian  teacher  will  seek  frequent  opportunities,  as  the  surest  way 
of  convincing  his  pupils  that  his  chief  solicitude  is  for  their  salvation. 

One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  religion,  and  the  most  difficult  to 
be  overcome  in  a  school,  is  that  of  profane  and  corrupt  language, 
which,  as  boys  now  are,  will  more  or  less  prevail.  It  cannot  be  made 
a  matter  of  public  discipline,  since  it  never  reaches  the  ears  of  In¬ 
structors;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  the  astonishment,  and 
sometimes  the  incredulity  of  parents,  at  an  intimation  that  their  son 
is  at  all  given  to  the  practice.  It  can  be  known  only  from  the  con¬ 
fessions  of  the  boys  themselves — confessions  to  be  desired,  unless  the 
teacher  prefers  to  remain  in  ignorunce  of  what  he  must  suspect,  and 
declines  combating  an  evil  which  it  may  cost  him  too  much  pains  to 
overcome.  Pains  it  does  cost.  The  offenders  must  be  spoken  to 
apart.  General  admonitions  to  the  whole  school  will  effect  some¬ 
thing,  but  not  enough.  The  sin  must  be  dealt  with  in  individual 
cases,  and  as  privately  as  it  is  acknowledged.  Reproofs  and  persua¬ 
sions  thus  administered,  with  the  promise  of  recurring  to  the  subject 
from  time  to  time,  are  generally  successful.  But  if  not  successful, 
another  difficulty  occurs.  The  teacher  from  the  confessions  of  the 
boy,  is  aware  that  he  continues  to  sin,  and  hence  that  he  is  an  in¬ 
jurious  member  of  the  school.  To  subject  him  to  punishment — to 
dismiss  him — he  would  regard  as  unjust,  and  most  unkindly  reward¬ 
ing  his  candor.  It  would  seem  to  him  like  sentencing  a  criminal  on 
his  own  evidence.  The  only  way  of  obviating  this  difficulty,  would 
be  to  have  an  understanding  on  the  subject  to  this  effect; — No  boy 
who  has  been  duly  admonished  on  the  evil  of  the  practice,  shall  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  school  any  longer  than  he  is  able  and  will¬ 
ing  to  say,  on  his  word  and  honor,  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  it.  If  this 
were  a  condition  assented  to  beforehand  by  parents  and  pupils,  the 
enforcing  of  it  could  be  no  cause  of  complaint.  It  might  lead,  indeed, 
if  not  judiciously  used,  to  evasion  and  falsehood,  but  it  is  the  only 
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-conceivable  means  of  anticipating  or  checking  an  evil  which,  if  tole¬ 
rated  in  a  school,  is  a  mockery  of  its  pretensions  as  Christian;  and  it 
is  tolerated,  if  when  suspected  (as  it  must  be  by  every  experienced 
teacher  of  youth)  it  is  not  by  all  means  removed. 

To  give  a  further  view  of  the  religious  education  of  the  school,  an 
account  is  subjoined  of  the  services  of  the  chapel. 

THE  CHAPEL, 

AXD  MANNER  OF  SPENDING  SUNDAYS  AND  HOLY-DAYS. 

On  Sundays  all  attend  the  Morning  Prayer  of  the  Church,  soon 
after  breakfast.  An  hour,  or  more  then,  is  given  to  the  preparation 
of  lessons  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
At  eleven  the  Liturgy  is  resumed  in  the  Chapel,  in  the  Litany ,  and 
Ante- Com) nunion  Service  and  Sermon.  After  dinner  they  have  an 
hour  or  two  for  such  recreation  as  becomes  the  day,  and  then  recite 
their  sacred  lessons.  At  half-past  five,  they  go  to  chapel  for  the  Even¬ 
ing  Prayer  of  the  Church.  The  remainder  of  the  evening  is  spent 
in  reading  and  conversation. 

The  Holy  Communion  is  celebrated  on  the  proper  Festivals,  and 
on  the  second  Sunday  of  each  month. 

The  Saint’s  Days  are  observed  as  required  by  the  Prayer  Book, 
and  with  instructions  setting  forth  the  right  use  of  such  days,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  abuses  of  superstition.  The  sacred  exercises 
on  these  occasions,  save  on  the  highest  festivals  of  the  Church,  are 
so  arranged  as  not  to  interrupt  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  institution. 

Such  a  marking  of  the  times  and  seasons  of  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
is  one  of  the  methods  of  the  Church’s  teaching.  Were  it  not  re¬ 
quired  for  adults — as  without  doubt  it  is — it  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  young,  by  keeping  the  objects  of  faith  before  their  minds  in  a 
natural  way,  and  without  repressing  the  proper  cheerfulness  of  their 
years.  If,  when  properly  employed,  and  not  suffered  to  degenerate 
into  formality,  it  does  not  beget  in  them  habits  of  reverence  for  sa¬ 
cred  things,  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  means. 

THE  BELLES  LETTRES  SOCIETY. 

This  association  for  debates  and  other  literary  exercises,  now  em¬ 
braces  all  the  members  of  the  College  classes,  and  a  few  of  the  most 
advanced  and  intelligent  pupils  in  the  Grammar  school.  It  was 
founded  more  than  two  years  since,  by  a  “  Charter”  received  from  the 
Rector,  and  annually  renewable  by  him.  The  charter  guards  against 
the  admission  of  unprofitable  members,  and  also  obviates  the  most 
serious  objections  to  such  associations  among  the  young, by  requiring 
all  the  exercises  to  be  conducted  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the 
Professors  appointed  as  “Moderator”  by  the  Rector.  At  the  same 
time,  as  experience  has  shown,  the  increase  and  vigor  of  the  society 
are  in  no  way  checked.  It  has  most  amply  fulfilled  all  our  hopes  and 
fully  enlisted  the  affections  of  its  young  members.  Thus  far  the  so- 
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■elety  has  proved  an  important  aid  both  in  the  literary  and  moral  work 
of  the  College.  Its  Library  (also  under  the  supervision  of  the  Mode¬ 
rator)  is  already  quite  respectable. 

THE  COLLEGE  LIBRARY 

Contains  more  than  3500  volumes,  mostly  books  practically  useful 
and  interesting  to  the  young. 

The  use  of  the  Professors’  Libraries  is  freely  given  to  any  student 
who  can  profit  by  the  privilege. 

Will  not  the  parents  of  our  pupils  and  the  other  friends  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  send  to  the  Library  occasional  contributions  of  books? — Any 
useful  books  will  be  gladly  received. 

THE  APPARATUS 

For  the  illustration  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  is  respec¬ 
table,  but  needs  increase. 

CABINET. 

By  the  aid  of  our  friends  we  have  made  a  fair  beginning  of  a  cabinet 
of  curiosities.  There  is  however  much  room  on  the  shelves  for  other 
offerings. 


THE  SESSION  AND  VACATION. 

There  is  but  one  session  of  the  College  in  the  year,  commencing 
on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  and  ending  the  first  week  in  August, 
leaving  the  months  of  August  and  September  for  the  vacation. 

The  Commencement-day  is  the  Thursday  preceding  the  first  Mon¬ 
day  in  August,  when  there  are  appropriate  public  exercises  at  the 
College;  and  graduates  ivho  merit  them,  receive  the  usual  Academical 
degrees.  At  this  time  also  the  Testimonials  are  publicy  conferred  on 
those  distinguished  for  merit  in  conduct  and  scholarship  during  the 
preceding  year. 

PROBATION  AND  MATRICULATION. 

The  first  two  months  of  a  pupil’s  residence  are  probationary .  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  he  is  a  candidate  for  full  admission,  subject  to  all  the 
discipline  of  the  College,  but  not  liable  to  formal  expulsion.  In  case 
of  gross  misconduct,  he  subjects  himself  to  the  lighter  form  of  dis¬ 
missal.  This  probation  is  designed  to  test  the  character  and  habits 
of  the  candidate,  and  to  shew  whether  he  is  likely  to  profit  by  his  op¬ 
portunities.  If  refused  admission,  his  removal  is  to  be  viewed  as  of 
the  same  character  as  withdrawal  by  his  parents.  If  admitted,  he 
signs,  when  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  following 
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MATRICULATION  PROMISE. 

“  I  do  hereby  solemnly  and  sincerely  promise,  that  so  long  as  I  am 
a  member  of  the  College  of  St.  James,  I  will  yield  prompt  and  hearty 
respect  and  obedience  to  the  Rector  and  other  officers,  and  to  the 
laws  and  regulations  prescribed. 

“  I  further  acknowledge  my  obligation,  and  pledge  my  best  endeav¬ 
ors  to  avoid  all  profanity,  untruth  and  indecency  in  language  or  con¬ 
duct;  and  to  shun  and  refuse  any  participation  in  plans  or  actions 
which  would  interfere  with  the  good  order,  the  fair  character  or  pure 
morality  of  the  College.” 

We  ask  the  attention  of  those  designing  to  place  sons  or  wards 
here  to  the  language  of  this  promise.  It  is  our  honest  purpose  and 
effort  to  make  this  pledge  a  reality,  and  no  boy  will  be  allowed  to  sign 
it  unless  his  probation  has  satisfied  us  that  he  can  do  it  honestly — with 
the  expectation  of  keeping  it.  It  embraces  only  what  every  one 
would  allow  that  we  should  require,  and  even  exact;  but  it  is  a  test 
which  boys  of  immoral  or  disobedient  habits  cannot  safely  meet;  to 
those  of  different  habits  it  presents  no  difficulty. 

SUNDRY  RULES. 

Testimonials  of  orderly  and  virtuous  character  are  required  from 
every  new  pupil.  If  transferred  from  another  Institution,  these  tes¬ 
timonials  should  come  from  his  former  teachers,  and  certify  to  his 
honorable  dismissal. 

Leave  of  absence  is  not  granted  during  the  session,  except  in  cases 
of  emergency.  The  request  must  be  made  immediately  to  the  Rec¬ 
tor,  and  not  through  the  pupil.  We  earnestly  request  conformity  to 
this  rule.  None  but  those  on  the  spot  can  conceive  the  evil  of  fre¬ 
quent  and  needless  absences.  Much  as  the  absentee  suffers  from  loss 
of  time,  and  the  interruption  of  regular  habits,  the  evil  to  his  com¬ 
panions  and  the  inconvenience  to  his  teachers  are  scarcely  less.  One 
of  the  most  highly  valued  proofs  of  the  co-operation  of  parents  which  we 
can  have ,  is  a  reluctance  in  asking  leave  of  absence  for  their  sons,  equal 
to  that  which  we  feel  in  giving  it. 

This  rule  has  been,  and  will  be,  strictly  enforced.  When  the  Rec¬ 
tor  is  satisfied  that  a  case  of  emergency  does  exist,  that  is,  some  spe¬ 
cial,  urgent  reason  why  any  one  pupil  should  have  a  privilege  with¬ 
held  from  his  companions,  he  will  of  course  grant  leave  of  absence 
hut  in  no  other  case.  And  any  pupil  absenting  himself  without  such 
leave,  will  be  considered  as  finally  withdrawn  from  the  Institution. 
This  explicit  statement  of  a  rule  which  experience  has  proved  to  be 
vital  and  essential,  ought  to  be  (and  we  hope  will  be)  regarded  as  not 
only  the  most  frank,  but  the  kindest  method  of  preventing  disappoint¬ 
ment  or  difficulty  either  to  parents,  teachers,  or  pupils. 

Two  days  in  Christmas-week,  and  two  days  in  the  third  week  after 
Easter,  are  the  appointed  and  only  times  of  full  suspension  of  aca¬ 
demical  duty  during  the  ten  months;  and  parents  living  at  a  distance, 
are  requested,  if  possible,  to  make  their  visits  to  their  sons  during 
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these  stated  holidays.  Those  whose  homes  are  near  enough,  are 
allowed  to  visit  them  in  these  holidays.  They  always,  however,  give 
a  special  promise  to  return  without  fail  at  the  appointed  time.  Pa¬ 
rents,  therefore,  will  on  no  account  detain  them.  At  other  times,  or 
when  boys  live  at  too  great  a  distance  to  visit  their  homes  in  either  of 
the  short  intermissions  named,  their  wants  will  be  cheerfully  and 
carefully  attended  to  here.  An  excellent  dentist  visits  the  College 
statedly,  and  gives  all  requisite  care  to  the  pupils.  The  Curator  also 
affords  every  facility  in  procuring  their  clothing. 

Money  for  the  pupils  must  in  no  case  be  forwarded  to  them,  but 
to  the  Rector  or  Secretary,  to  be  given  to  them  at  the  Rector’s  dis¬ 
cretion.  Experience  has  proven  the  great  practical  importance  of 
this  rule,  and  therefore  strict  compliance  with  it  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned,  will  be  deemed  essential  to  any  boy’s  continuance  in  the 
Institution.  Five  or  six  dollars  are  quite  enough  for  any  boy’s  pocket 
money  for  the  term  or  half  year;  and  we  earnestly  beg  parents  not 
to  allow  more.  By  doing  so,  a  few  parents  have  sadly  interfered  with 
our  anxious  efforts  to  train  their  sons  in  habits  of  economy. 

The  boys  are  allowed  to  correspond  with  their  parents  and  guar¬ 
dians,  with  perfect  privacy;  it  not  being  thought  right  to  impose  any 
restraint  on  the  communication  between  parent  and  child.  This  priv¬ 
ilege  is  sometimes  attended  with  the  ill  effect  of  boys  writing  home 
under  the  feelings  of  the  moment,  and  rendering  their  parents  uneasy 
without  cause.  All  we  ask  is,  that,  whenever  this  occurs,  parents 
should  promptly  and  candidly  communicate  with  the  Rector,  that  he 
may  send  the  proper  explanations.  Allowance  should  always  be  made 
for  the  exaggeration  to  which  most  boys  are  prone,  and  also  for  the 
style  of  letters  written  without  inspection.  Instruction  in  letter¬ 
writing  is  given  to  those  who  need  it,  and  corrected  specimens  are 
occasionally  sent  home.  Their  correspondence  with  others  than  their 
immediate  family,  must  be  only  by  request  of  the  parents,  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Rector.  Parents  should  be  very  cautious  on  this 
point.  They  sometimes  yield  to  the  entreaties  of  their  sons,  and  request 
a  correspondence  which  can  do  no  good,  while  it  may  and  often  does 
do  great  harm  by  thwarting  the  better  influence  which  we  seek  to 
gain  over  their  children.  Boys  should  very  rarely  correspond  with  any 
hut  their  own  near  relatives.  All  letters  to  the  boys  should  be  post¬ 
paid.  The  proper  post-office  is,  “  College  of  St.  James,  near  Hagers¬ 
town,  Md.”  Newspapers,  &c.  are  not  admitted. 

Packages  are  inspected— a  rule  of  which  experience  has  shown  the 
necessity. 

Presents  from  home  should  be  in  the  way  of  useful  books,  or  means 
of  innocent  amusements — not  eatables.,  nor  any  books  of  fiction  ;  neither 
of  these ,  if  sent ,  are  given  to  a  boy. 

Games  of  chance  are  not  allowed. 

The  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  is  absolutely  prohibited. 

Visits  are  not  received  on  Sundays,  and  on  other  days  should,  if 
possible,  be  made  in  the  hours  of  recreation. 

Boys  are  not  allowed  to  spend  any  part  of  the  time  appropriated  to 
duty  with  their  friends,  unless  by  special  permission  from  the  Rector. 
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Such  permission  is,  of  course,  cheerfully  given  where  the  visiters  are 
relatives  from  a  distance. 

CLOTHING,  Etc. 

The  uniform  dress  suit,  recommended  for  Sundays  and  Holy  Days, 
is — in  winter,  blue  cloth  roundabouts  for  the  smaller,  and  frock  coats, 
if  desired,  for  the  larger  boys;  pantaloons  of  the  same  cloth,  and  vests 
of  black  cloth  or  silk.  In  summer,  roundabouts  and  coats  of  the  same 
color;  white  pantaloons  and  light  colored  vests.  The  ordinary  wear¬ 
ing  apparel  must  be  plain  and  strong;  and  such  as  is  furnished  at  the 
College,  will  be  according  to  a  uniform  suited  to  the  season.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  College  classes  are  required  to  wear,  at  all  examinations 
and  other  special  occasions, the  academical  cap  and  gown  of  the  under¬ 
graduates. 

Besides  a  sufficiency  of  outer-clothing,  boys  require — 8  shirts,  6 
pair  of  stockings  (woolen  in  winter,  and  cotton  in  summer,)  6  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  6  towels,  night-clothes  for  winter  as  well  as  summer. 
All  articles  of  clothing  should  be  durable  and  in  good  repair;  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  marked  in  full  with  the  owner's  name. 

EXPENSES,  Etc. 

Charge  per  session,  of  ten  months,  $225,  payable  semi-annually, 
on  the  first  Monday  in  October  and  March  respectively.  Parents 
sending  two  sons,  pay  for  each  $200;  for  three  or  more  sons,  each 
$175.  Clergymen’s  sons,  $175  each,  and  exempt  from  the  entrance 
fee.  The  charge  per  session  includes  every  thing  but  clothing,  books, 
and  stationery,  medical  attendance,  Drawing,  &c.,  and  Instrumental 
Music.  The  Secretary  of  the  College  will  draw  upon  parents  and 
guardians  for  the  above  amount,  whenever  it  is  not  paid  within  ten 
days  after  the  commencement  of  the  term,  charging  them  with  the 
expense,  if  any,  of  collection.  The  Trustees  allow  the  Rector  no 
discretion  in  carrying  out  this  rule.  Every  boy  from  a  distant  State 
must  have  a  guardian  near  enough  to  receive  and  promptly  pay  Col¬ 
lege  bills,  for  which  he  will  be  responsible.  He  should  also  be  autho¬ 
rized  to  act  with  the  parent’s  discretion  in  any  emergency. 

Entrance  fee  for  each  pupil,  (instead  of  bed,  bedding,  &e.)  $25; 
remitted  in  the  case  of  sons  of  contributors  to  the  Diocesan  fund  for 
the  College — once  for  every  $100.  If  a  pupil  after  his  probation  is 
not  admitted,  the  entrance  fee  is  refunded.  This  is  not  done  if  he 
leave  for  any  cause,  after  full  admission. 

Pupils  are  never  entered  (unless  by  special  arrangement  before 
hand)  for  less  than  the  whole  of  the  current  term;  but  should  they 
leave  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  paid  for,  their  accounts  are 
settled,  and  the  balance  in  their  favor,  if  any,  remitted  on  the  first  of 
April  or  November  ensuing.  Pupils  not  returning  promptly  after  the 
vacation  have  no  deduction  made  from  the  full  charge. 

Medical  fee — $2.50  for  the  term  or  $5  for  the  whole  year — includ¬ 
ing  medical  attendance,  medicine,  &c.  This  is  optional  with  parents 
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“-Those  who  prefer  it  may  pay  such  expenses  as  incurred.  The 
physicians  of  the  College  are  Drs.  Frederick  Dorsey  and  John  C* 
Dorsey  of  Hagerstown. 

GRATUITOUS  EDUCATION. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  on  this  point,  especially  in  behalf  of  sons  of 
Clergymen,  nothing  more  can  now  be  said,  than  that  when  such  ap¬ 
plications  are  made,  they  will  be  gladly  met  as  far  as  the  means  of 
the  institution  and  the  qualifications  of  the  pupil  will  justify  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  ordinary  charges.  The  favorable  terms  on  which  the 
sons  of  Clergymen  are  received  may  be  seen  under  the  head  of  “  Ex¬ 
penses.”  It  is  now  proposed  to  found  scholarships  on  these  terms: 
For  every  $2000  contributed,  the  Trustees  will  establish  a  scholar¬ 
ship  entitling  the  nominee  to  all  that  the  annual  payment  of  $225 
procures  for  other  boys;  the  mode  of  nomination  to  be  determined 
by  the  contributors,  and  the  safety  of  the  fund  secured  by  the  Col¬ 
lege.  We  hope  that  parishes,  or  wealthy  men  in  them,  may  estab¬ 
lish  some  such  scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  their  Clergyman’s 
family,  or  else  for  any  whom  the  Rector  and  Vestry  might  appoint: 
or  a  prudent  father  might  thus  secure,  while  he  has  means,  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  all  his  sons.  The  funds  will  go  to  the  permanent  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  College. 

CURATOR’S  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Jacob  Swope,  of  Hagerstown,  is  the  Curator  of  the  College. 
He  will  furnish  any  articles  deemed  necessary  for  a  student  by  the 
Rector,  limiting  suck  expenses  to  the  deposit  made  with  him  for  each 
hoy.  Such  a  deposite  should  be  made  in  every  case.  Rut  when  this 
is  not  done,  parents  are  earnestly  requested  to  fix  beforehand  the  pre¬ 
cise  sum  to  which  the  Curator’s  bill  is  to  be  limited  for  the  half  ses¬ 
sion.  We  cannot,  of  course,  meet  the  wishes  of  parents  regarding 
their  son’s  incidental  expenses,  unless  those  wishes  are  definitely 
stated.  We  beg  parents  to  observe  this  paragraph. 

The  Curator’s  accounts,  including  every  thing  but  the  semi-annual 
charge  of  the  College,  will  be  kept  distinct  from  it,  and  forwarded  by 
him  immediately  to  the  parents.  Packages  for  any  pupil  left  with 
Mr.  Swope,  in  Hagerstown,  or  at  the  bookstore  of  Dr.  H.  Colburn, 
No.  206  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore,  will  reach  their  destination. 


Donations  to  the  Library  or  Cabinet  may  be  left  at  Dr.  Colburn’s1 
Bookstore,  Baltimore,  and  will  be  thankfully  received. 


REGISTER  OF  STUDENTS 

IN  THE 

COLLEGE  OE  SAINT  JAMES, 

During  the  Session,  1846-7. 


Names. 

William  Robert  Adair, 
James  W.  L.  W.  Bowie, 
John  M’Pherson  Brien, 
Meredith  Brien, 

William  Rogers  Burke, 
George  Bacon  Burke, 

David  Glendy  Burke, 
William  Davidson  Burkhart, 
John  William  Burroughs, 
Samuel  Sprigg  Carroll, 
William  Thomas  Carroll, 
Bernard  Carter, 

James  Lloyd  Chamberlain, 
Frederic  Lynn  Childs, 

John  Clagett, 

Daniel  Clarke, 

Joseph  Henry  Coit, 

Edward  Augustus  Colburn, 
Ruel  Keith  Comptou, 

Beale  Clagett  Compton, 
Caleb  Harrison  Condit, 
Edward  Dudley  Cowan, 
Julius  Matthias  Dashiell, 
Charles  Dearie, 

Richard  Hooper  Dixon, 
Frederic  Dorsey, 

Richard  Hooker  Drane, 

4 


Residence. 


Baltimore, 
Prince  Geo.  Co. 
Washington  Co. 

44 

New  Orleans, 

4  4 

44 

Martinsburg, 
Prince  Geo.  Co. 
Washington, 

4  4 

Prince  Geo.  Co. 
Talbot  Co. 

F ort  Johnson, 

Baltimore, 

Prince  Geo.  Co. 

Harrisburg, 

Baltimore, 

Washington, 

44 

Newark, 

Wilmington, 

Princess  Anne, 

New  Orleans, 

Cambridge, 

Hagerstown. 

Wilmington, 


Maryland. 

44 

44 

44 

Louisiana. 

4  4 

ti 

Virginia, 

Mary  land  * 

D.  C. 

4  4 

Maryland. 

44 

North  Carolina. 
Maryland. 

4  4 

Pennsylvania. 

Maryland, 

D.  C. 

44 

New  Jersey. 
North  Carolina. 
Maryland, 
Louisiana. 

Maryland. 

(  « 

North  Carolina. 
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Names. 


Residence. 


Richard  Duckett, 

Thomas  Dunlap, 

J.  Macclester  Riddle  Fontain, 
James  Thomas  Ghiselin, 
Frederick  Gibson, 

Charles  Hamilton  Gilman, 
William  R.  S.  Gittings, 

Daniel  Randall  Hagner, 

George  Adolphus  Hanson, 

John  Brown  Humphreys, 
Thomas  Francis  Johnson, 
William  Tilghman  Johnston, 
Sidney  Suell  Jones, 

W.  Dandridge  C.  Kennon, 

Paul  Krikorian, 

John  Ruse  Larus, 

Ferdinand  Claiborne  Latrobe, 
Henry  Latrobe, 

Osman  Latrobe, 

E.  Kirby  Barnum  McLaughlin, 
William  McLaughlin, 

Walker  Mears, 

Robert  Oliver, 

Thomas  Harrison  Oliver, 
William  Gaston  Pearson, 
Thomas  Harwood  Perine, 
Richard  Potts, 

Thomas  Buchanan  Price, 

Henry  Rogers  Pyne, 

John  Pyne, 

John  V.  S.  Rench, 

Henry  Rodewald, 

Abraham  Shepherd, 

Charles  Moses  Shepherd, 

Henry  Shepherd, 

John  Skinner, 

Joshua  Creecy  Skinner, 

George  Augustus  Van  Bokkelen, 


Prince  Geo.  Co.  Maryland. 


Philadelphia, 
Somerset  Co. 
Nottingham, 
Baltimore, 

44 

44 

Washington, 

Frederick, 

New  Orleans, 
Brooklandville, 
Princess  Anne, 

4  4 

Georgetown, 
Constantinople, 
Baltimore, 

44 

44 

44 

4c 

44 

44 

Sing  Sing, 

44 

Washington, 
Baltimore, 
Frederick, 
Baltimore, 
Washington, 

44 


Pennsylvania. 

Maryland. 

44 

44 

44 

44 

D.  C. 
Maryland. 
Louisiana. 
Maryland. 

44 

44 

D.  C. 

Turkey. 

Maryland. 

44 

44 

44 

4  4 

44 

44 

New  York. 

44 

D.  C. 
Maryland. 

44 

44 

D.  C. 

44 


Washington  Co.  Maryland. 
Baltimore,  “ 

Parish  of  St.  James,  Louisiana. 

>4  44  (i 

Shepherdstown,  Virginia. 
Edenton,  North  Carolina. 

44  44 

Newbern,  “ 


\ 


George  Hobson  Voss, 
Alexander  Macrery  Watt, 
Andrew  John  Watt, 

Edward  Thomas  Whittingham, 
John  Savage  Williams, 

Francis  Hall  Wootton, 


Baltimore, 
New  Orleans, 

44 

Baltimore, 

44 


Maryland. 

Louisiana. 

4  4 

Maryland. 

44 


Prince  Geo.  Co. 


SUMMARY. 

Whole  number  of  students  from  October,  1846,  to  May,  1847,  71 

Of  these  have  left,  »  ----6 

Total  now  in  the  College, . 65* 

Whole  number  of  students  since  the  opening  of  the  Institution 

in  October,  1842,  -------  144 


*  The  question  sometimes  asked  as  to  the  ages  of  the  students  may  here  be 
answered.  Of  the  above  65,  one  is  under  11  years,  two  between  11  and  12,  four¬ 
teen  between  12  and  14,  seventeen  between  14  and  16,  twenty-seven  between  16 
and  18,  and  four  between  18  and  21  years. 


GRADUATES. 

July ,  1846. 

GEORGE  CALVERT  MORRIS,  B.  A.,  Maryland. 
CORNELIUS  EDWIN  SWOPE,  B.  A.,  Maryland. 
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